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THE WORKS OF EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 




URING the last nine or ten years few pictures in 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy have re- 
ceived more marked attention from visitors than 
those from the hand of Mr. Poynter. He has 
introduced into the gallery a number of works 
to which, as regards both subject and character, 
it had been almost a stranger ; while the absorb- 
ing interest of these pictures — rendered, as most of them are, with 
unquestionable mastery over all the technical qualities of good 
Art— amply justifies the special notice they received. Well trained 
in a school which, generally, admits of no getting rid of difficulties 
and labour by disingenuous practices — if such a term may be 
applied to what is called tricks of Art — or by ignoring its essen- 
tial requirements, he has produced works that may take their 



stand among the greatest this or any other country has produced 
in modern times, and of which we have reason to be proud. 

Art, though of a different kind to that practised by Mr. Poyn- 
ter, seems to have been inherited from his ancestors ; for he is the 
son of Mr. Ambrose Poynter, architect, and the great-grandson 
of Thomas Banks, R.A., one of the most eminent sculptors of 
the last century, whose name appears on the list of the earliest 
members of the Royal Academy. He was born in Paris in 1836, 
but was. taken over to England when an infant, and was there 
trained and educated. At the latter end of 1853 he went into 
Italy, where he passed the winter, and there formed the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., who took the kindest interest 
in his studies, admitting him at all times into his studio. Mr. 
Leighton was then engaged upon his great work, ' The Proces- 




The Catapult. 



sion of Cimabue's Madonna through the Streets of Florence,' 
a picture which, when exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855, 
took all the world by surprise, as coming from the hand of an 
artist whose name even was scarcely known in England : his 
example and influence had, no doubt, much weight in deter- 
mining the resolution of Mr. Poynter to adopt Art as a pro- 
fession. Accordingly, on his return to London he commenced 
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his studies in the academy of Mr. Leigh, Newman Street, 
and was afterwards for a year with Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, 
now R.A. In 1855 he obtained admission as a probationer 
into the schools of the Royal Academy, where he continued 
till the early part of the following year ; but having visited Paris 
in the summer of 1855, when the International Exhibition was 
open, the pictures of the French school he saw there induced 
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him to form so high an estimate of its excellence, that Mr. Poyn- 
ter obtained permission from his father to pursue his studies in 
Paris ; in furtherance of this object he entered, in 1856, the 
atelier of M. Gleyre, of whom Delaroche formed so high an opinion 
as a master, that when the latter relinquished tuition he recom- 
mended his pupils to go to Gleyre. Later in the same year 
Mr. Poynter was admitted a student in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts ; the four following years were spent by him in England and 




The Festival. 

France alternately. The first of his pictures exhibited in London, 
'Two Italian Pifferari,' was painted in Paris in 1858, and was 
hung in the gallery of the British Institution in 1859. In l86 ° 
he finally settled down in London. About that time the old abbey 
church at Waltham was being restored under the direction of 
Mr. William Burges, and Mr. Poynter was engaged to decorate 
the ceiling, for which he painted, on canvas, a large number of 



pictures, nearly thirty we believe, the designs containing life-size 
figures ; these canvases were fixed to the ceiling. He was also 
employed about the same time in making drawings for stained 
glass, and among these were four large historical subjects for 
windows in the Maison Dieu Hall at Dover, and two for windows 
in the church of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Henceforth we follow the footsteps of Mr. Poynter as he 
passes through the galleries of the Royal Academy, where he 
appeared for the first time in 1 861, in a small picture, called 
' Alia Veneziana ; " which was succeeded, in 1862, by two works, 
'Heaven's Messenger,' and 'The Bunch of Blue Ribbons/ 
His two pictures in the Academy in 1864 were the first to gain 
any special attention : ' The Siren,' a nude figure of great 
beauty, holding a harp in her hand ; and ' On Guard, in the 
Time of the. Pharaohs,' an Egyptian soldier standing sentinel on 
a watchtower : this last work was the forerunner of several 
pictures carrying back the spectator to a country and a chrono- 
logy almost strange to modern Art — at least, * as Mr. Poynter 
showed them — both in time and place. Before, however, resort- 
ing again to the land of the Pharaohs, he exhibited, in 1865, a 
subject recalling to mind the destruction of Pompeii : it was 
called ' Faithful unto Death.' The subject is explained by 
the artist himself, who appended to the title of the picture the 
following explanation : — " In carrying on the excavations near 
the Herculanean Gate of Pompeii, the skeleton of a soldier in 
full armour was discovered. Forgotten in the terror and con- 
fusion that reigned during the destruction of the city, the 
sentinel had received no order to quit his post, and while all 
sought their safety in flight, he remained faithful to his duty, 
notwithstanding the certain doom which awaited him." The 
man, a true hero, swerves not from his fidelity to his trust, though 
the burning red liquid streams along the corridor, carrying terror 
and destruction with it, as evidenced by dead bodies already lying 
around him. There is unflinching firmness manifest in the 
expression of the man's face, and in the attitude of every limb : 
but the picture is not agreeable to contemplate, as much from 
the necessary prevalence of strong red colour, as from its painful 
association with what may be called a living death. . 

Passing over Mr. Poynter' s only contribution to the Academy 
in 1866, ' Offerings to Isis,' with the simple remark that it is a 
very skilful rendering of a novel, peculiar, yet most attractive 
subject; we come to a work showing still more all these qualities, 
and which formed a prominent and striking feature in the 
Academy Exhibition of the following year; the title of the 
picture, 'Israel in Egypt,' might reasonably suggest other 
incidents, showing the bondage endured by the Hebrews in the 
land wherein their great forefather Joseph once ruled "as a 
king," than that the artist has presented: in which, as related 
in the Book of Exodus, they are indeed " serving with rigour: " 
a " gang" of the unhappy slaves being harnessed together, and 
cruelly driven by the overseer's lash while dragging a colossal 
granite lion to its place in a temple that occupies the background 
of the composition, and which appears to be standing on the 
bank of the Nile. Not only the subject of this remarkable 
picture, in all its great variety of details, but the manner in 
which it is placed on the canvas, would fully justify almost any 
length of comment ; it must, however, suffice to say that every- 
where it shows ample evidence of the painter's mastery overall the 
technicalities which combine to make Art good and acceptable. 

Designed in a somewhat similar spirit is the picture engraved 
on the preceding page, ' The Catapult,' contributed to the 
Academy in 1868 ; if the subject is less interesting than that 
last referred to, the work shows quite as much artistic power and 
diligent study of details. The huge, ungainly, warlike machine 
is certainly not picturesque, and intrudes on the eye unpleasantly 
with its mass of ponderous beams intersecting each other in 
almost every direction ; and it is to the base of the composition 
we must look, chiefly, for the display of the artist's knowledge 
and skill, in the drawing of the Roman soldiers, and in their 
harmonious arrangement; here, without any unnecessary ana- 
tomical display, " there is a just sense of composing lines in the 
radiating arms, legs, and torsi oi the figures." 

The next step in Mr. Poynter' s art, though he did not forsake 
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altogether those he had hitherto practised, passed more im- 
mediately into that of classic legend or fiction ; but the works 
he had already produced gained for him admission into the ranks 
of the Royal Academy; for in January, 1869, he was elected 
Associate of that institution. The first of the mythological 
subjects, ' Proserpine,' appeared in the Academy exhibition of 
that year, and was followed in 1870 by a small but lovely little 
picture 'Andromeda,' beautiful in colour and deeply expressive 
of sadness in the half-turned head of the captive. With it the 
artist sent his two cartoons, ' St. George ' and ' Fortitude,' 
designed for mosaics in the central hall of the House of 
Commons. 'The Suppliant to Venus' (187 1) is another of 
Mr. Poynter's small but specially-attractive pictures. Cupid 
stands in the portico of a classic temple rapt in devotion before 
the goddess of beauty, who, partially clothed in leopard-skin, 
" glows in colour;" the tesselated floor, the marble columns, 
the blue sea, and golden sky traced with purple clouds, are 
wrought into a most harmonious composition. ' Feeding the 
Sacred Ibis in the Hall of Karnac,' engraved in the Art Journal 
(Old Series) for 1874, was exhibited with it. 

The most daring attempt the painter had yet made in the 
matter of mythological art was his large picture ' Perseus and 
Andromeda,' contributed to the Academy in 1872. "The 
applause which greets Mr. Poynter on the score of this per- 
formance will resound through a long hereafter, not for any 
hjgh quality in the art or happiness in his reading of the story, 
but simply because he has undertaken the subject at all." 
.Such were the remarks that prefaced the notice of the picture 
in this Journal at the time of its exhibition. Andromeda 
appears chained to a rock, according to the stor}' ; the sea 
dragon, a veritable sea monster, is almost within reach of his 
victim when her deliverer is seen descending from the clouds 
upon the enemy, brandishing in his hand the weapon wherewith 
the dragon is to be slain. There is unquestionable grandeur in 
the whole design and much beauty of colour, especially in the 
figure of Andromeda ; but objection may be legitimately taken 
to the enormous size of the monster compared with that 
of Perseus ; the disproportion is so great one can scarcely 
expect that even this son of Jupiter could prevail over his 
antagonist, which also occupies too much of the canvas to 
render the composition harmonious as to scale : the two figures 
seem to have but a secondary place. It is but fair to add 
that the great length of the canvas, prescribed by the wall 
space it had to fill, must have increased the difficulties of the 
composition. 

As a companion picture to this last, Mr. Poynter painted, 
and sent to the Academy in 1873, * The Fight between More, 
of More Hall, and the Dragon of Wantley,' a very large com- 
position and of ambitious pretensions, lacking but little to make 
it most successful, and the little refers more to the quality of 
portions of the work than to anything else. 

' Rhodope ' is a small figure of elegant design ; it was the 
artist's solitary contribution to the Academy in 1874 : in the 
next year he sent the pair of subjects introduced on these pages, 
'The Festival,' and the ' Golden Age ; ' in the former we 
see two Greek girls decorating an apartment with flowers, in the 
latter two youths are gathering fruit from a large tree in an 
orchard. It is in compositions such as these that Mr. Poynter 
shows his skill as a most graceful designer and masterly 
draughtsman. The arrangement of these figures and their 
harmony of form entitle each group to all the praise which 
could be bestowed on them. 'Atalanta's Race,' the artist's 
last great work, must be so fresh in the memory of a very large 
number of readers as to render any explanatory description 
quite needless ; it will suffice to say that it was one of the 
very few remarkable pictures in the Academy last year. 

Besides the works to which reference has been made, Mr. 
Poynter has been a frequent exhibitor in both oil and water- 
colour paintings at the Dudley Gallery. The mosaic figures, 
representing respectively ' Phidias ' and ' Apelles,' executed for 
the South Kensington Museum ; and the architectural and 
pictorial decorations of the Refreshment Room, are also from 
his designs. His works of every kind testify no less to the grace 



of his pencil than to his artistic learning and most attractive 
manner of displaying it. He is one, among a limited class of 
painters, who seek rather to obtain the good opinion of the 
comparatively few qualified to estimate aright the real merits 
of a picture than the applause of the indiscriminating multitude. 
When, three or four years ago, the "Slade" Professorship 
of Art was founded at the schools of University College, Mr. 
Poynter was elected to fill the chair ; he resigned this post about 
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a year or so since, when he received the appointment of Director 
of the Art Schools, under the Department of Science and Art, 
at South Kensington Museum, on the resignation of Mr. R. 
Redgrave, R.A. : it would have been a very difficult matter to 
find an artist so eminently fitted in every way for such a position. 
Last year the Royal Academy elected him Academician. 

James Dafforne. 



